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their strength in a factious attack on the constitution while good work
to which all sensible people would consent was waiting to be done.
In the former days Chamberlain had made a capital point of represent-
ing the Unionist party as the party " which put things through," in
contrast with the Liberal party which was doomed to a hopeless and
sterile effort to set up a Parliament in Ireland. In 1906 it seemed
highly probable that this party would suffer the same discredit, if it
were seen to be beating in vain against the impenetrable barrier of the
House of Lords. In a war of attrition between the two Houses, the
Lords, being permanent and irremovable, seemed to have all the
advantages over their transient and short-lived opponents.
Thinking thus, the Unionist leaders had no motive for sparing
Liberal legislation in the early days of a Liberal Parliament, and they
now proceeded with a vigorous offensive all along the line. Before
the session of 1906 was over, the peers had laid heavy hands on the
Agricultural Holdings Bill and Irish Town Tenants Bill, and rejected
the Plural Voting Bill, which sought to abolish the multiple qualifica-
tions that enabled business men and property owners to record votes
wherever they had offices or held property. This was a valuable and
much-cherished perquisite of the Conservative party, and the Lords
needed no argument to maintain it. But in their warfare with their
opponents the Conservative party had one rule which it seldom or
never broke in spite of many remonstrances from its own supporters.
This was not to incur the hostility of organized Labour if it could
possibly be avoided. In their platform speeches in industrial centres,
Conservative politicians had been in the habit of drawing on history
to prove that the Conservative party rather than the Liberal should
be regarded as the friend of Labour. Disraeli's sympathy with the
workers, at a time when Liberal employers were opposing Factory
Acts and keeping wages low, was recalled, and great stress laid on
the fact that the Trade Unions owed a large part of their liberties to
the Conservative Act of 1875 which legalized picketing and abolished
imprisonment for " molestation " and " intimidation."
Respect for Trade Unions as a power in the electorate combined
with a great desire to leave this argument undisturbed secured ira-
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